Sruce | ee—K ngo 


by John Little 


“If you're talking about com- 
bat—as it is—well, then, 
baby, you'd better train every 
part of your body!” 
—Bruce Lee 
From “The Lost Interview,” 
1971 


There’s an anecdote that has en- 
dured some 23 years concerning the 
muscles that adorned the physique 
of the late martial arts pioneer and 
philosopher Bruce Lee. It concerns 
a lady named Ann Clouse, the wife 
of Robert Clouse, who directed Lee’s 
last film, “Enter the Dragon,” for 
Warner Bros. It seems that she had 
ventured onto the set and was mes- 
merized by Lee’s incredible phy- 
sique as he choreographed the fight 
scenes, stripped to the waist and 
perspiring under the hot Hong 
Kong sun. Between takes Ann ap- 
proached the young superstar and 
asked if she could “feel his biceps.” 

“Sure,” Lee said, responding to a 
request he'd received on numerous 
occasions. He tensed his arm and 
invited her to check it out. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, draw- 
ing her hand back instantly. “It’s like 
feeling warm marble!” 

Its fascinating that more than 
two decades after his death in July 
1973 from a cerebral edema people 
are still talking about the physique 
of Bruce Lee, although it is by no 
means surprising. Even more fasci- 
nating is the fact that almost every- 
one gets something different out of 
Bruce Lee. Martial artists revere his 
physical dexterity, power, speed and 
the genius he displayed in bringing 
science to bear on the world of mar- 
tial arts. Moviegoers are impressed 
with the man’s animal magnetism 
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and the fact that he single- 
handedly created a new 
genre of action film, opening 
the door for the Stallones and 
Schwarzeneggers who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. 
Philosophers, on the other 
hand, are impressed with 
Lee’s ability to bridge the 
philosophical chasm sepa- 
rating East and West and syn- 
thesize the best aspects of 
both cultures. 

Even so, there's another 
pocket of humanity that sees 
something else in Lee. Body- 
builders young and old know 
from one quick glance at his 
physique exactly how much 
labor went into its creation, 
and they are very impressed. 

Bodybuilding luminaries 
like Flex Wheeler, Shawn Ray, 
Rachel McLish, Lou Ferrigno, 
Lee Haney, Lenda Murray 
and Dorian Yates—that is to 
say, the best in the busi- 
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bodybuilding careers. Some may 
find this difficult to believe. After all, 
Lee was only 5’6” and checked in at 
a weight that fluctuated between 
126 and 145 pounds. What could a 
behemoth like Dorian Yates, for ex- 
ample, see in Lee’s physique that 
would inspire him? The answer, ina 
word, is quality. 

We have seldom seen—shy of a 
jungle cat—the incredible quality of 
muscle displayed by the martial arts 
superstar. Unlike the physiques of 
many bodybuilders Lee’s muscles 
were not simply for show. To quote 
his first student in the United States, 
Seattle’s Jesse Glover, Lee was 
“above all else concerned with func- 


tion.” Leaping eight feet in the air to 
kick out a light bulb (as he did in the 
movie “Marlowe”), landing a punch 
from three feet away in five-hun- 
dredths of a second or catching 
grains of rice that he'd thrown into 
the air—with chopsticks—were 
feats Lee trained his body to accom- 
plish. In fact, during his famous 
“Lost Interview” he referred to his 
self-actualizing philosophy as “the 
art of expressing the human body.” 

Perhaps never before—or since— 
has such an incredible confluence 
of physical attributes come together 
in one human being. He combined 
lightning-fast reflexes, supreme 
flexibility, awesome power and fe- 
line grace and muscularity in one 
complete—and very lethal—pack- 
age. Furthermore, his physique was 
balanced and symmetrical, and 
while not everyone admires the 
massive musculature of our 
Olympia contenders, everyone ad- 
mires the total package that was 
Bruce Lee. 

The fact that he influenced so 
many champion bodybuilders is no 
small accomplishment when you 
consider that Lee never entered a 
physique contest in his life. He 
wasn't interested in becoming mas- 
sively muscled. As Ted Wong, one of 
Lee's closest friends and most dedi- 
cated students, recalled, “Bruce 
trained primarily for strength and 
speed.” The physique came almost 
as a by-product of the training. 

Those who met him, from Holly- 
wood producers to his fellow mar- 
tial artists, said that Lee’s muscles 
carried considerable impact. Taky 
Kimura, one of his closest friends 
and the best man at Lee’s 1964 wed- 
ding, observed that his friend was 
never loath to remove his shirt and 
display the results of his labors in 
the gym, and he often did it just to 
see the reactions of those around 
him. “He had the most incredible 
set of lats I’d ever seen,” Kimura re- 
lated, “and his big joke was to pre- 
tend that his thumb was an air hose, 
which he'd then put in his mouth 
and pretend to inflate his lats with. 
He looked like a damn cobra!” 

Lee’s physique remains an ideal 
simply because it featured what 
many considered the perfect blend 
of razor-sharp cuts, awesome mus- 
cularity, great shape and onion-skin 
definition. The muscles that bulged 
and rippled across it were thick, 
dense, well-chiseled and above all 
functional. 
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Danny Inosanto, another of Lee’s 
close friends and the man Lee chose 
to impart his martial art of jeet kune 
do (which translates into English as 
“the way of the intercepting fist”) to 
students at Lee’s Los Angeles school 
from 1967 to ’69, added that his 
friend was only interested in 
strength that 
could readily 
be converted 
to power. “I 
remember 
once Bruce 
and I were 
walking 
along the 
beach in 
Santa Moni- 
ca, out by 
where the 
Dungeon [a 
gym origi- 
nally owned 
by famed 
Muscle 
Bae Fak cs ih 
denizen Vic 
Tanny] used 
to be, when 
all of a sud- 
den this big, 
huge body- 
builder came out of the Dungeon,” 
Inosanto related. “I said to Bruce, 
‘Man, look at the arms on that guy!’ 
TIl never forget Bruce’s reaction. He 
said, ‘Yeah, he’s big—but is he pow- 
erful? Can he use that extra muscle 
efficiently?” 

Power, according to Lee, is 
demonstrated by an individual’s 


ability to use the strength devel- 
oped in the gym quickly and effi- 
ciently for real-world purposes. His 
feats of strength are the stuff of leg- 
end, from performing one-finger or 
thumbs-only pushups to support- 
ing a 125-pound barbell at arm's 
length in front of him with elbows 
locked for several seconds to send- 
ing individuals who outweighed 
him by as much as 100 pounds fly- 
ing some 15 feet through the air 
with one of his famous one-inch 
punches. The power that he pos- 
sessed at a bodyweight of 145 
pounds was absolutely frighten- 
ing—not to mention some of his 
other nifty habits like thrusting his 
fingers through full cans of Coca- 
Cola and sending 300-pound heavy 
bags slapping against the ceiling 
with a simple side kick. 


Strength and its acquisition were 
Lees prima concerns in his 
weight training, and eventually his 
weight work evolved to the ultimate 
limits of intuitive knowledge—what 


some in our business refer to as in- 
stinctive training. According to 


those who worked out with him 
from time to time, such as martial 
arts actor Chuck Norris, Bruce Lee 


may pound for pound have been 
one of the strongest men in the 
world. 


Certainly his 
physiology and kinesiology imbued 
him with the ability to discern a 
useful exercise from an unproduc- 
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tive one, so he was able to avoid 
‘wasting time in his workouts. Lee 
believed that the student of exercise 
should aim at nothing less than 
physical perfection, including great 
strength, quickness and skill; exu- 
berant health and the beauty of 
muscular form that distinguishes a 
physically perfect human being. To 
Lee the secret of success in body- 
building lay in the word “progres- 
sive,” but he also recognized the 
importance of another word in the 
vocabulary of physical culture— 


“persistence.” 

Lee was nothing if not persistent 
in his quest to express the full po- 
tential of his body. Given the physi- 
ological fact that a stronger muscle 
is a bigger muscle, it was only natu- 
ral that he would in time come to 
appreciate the superior health- 
building benefits of bodybuilding, 
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but it took a violent 
encounter to bring 


a regular and dedi- 
cated approach to 
progressive-resis- 
tance training. 
According to his 
widow, Linda Lee, 
her husband was 
preparing to teach a 
class in San Fran- 
cisco one evening 
when the door to 


his school flew open and in walked 
a group of Chinese martial artists 
led by a man who was their best 


fighter and designated leader. 
Linda, who was eight months preg- 
nant with the couple’s first child, 
Brandon, recalled that the leader 
presented Lee with an ornate scroll 
that issued him an ultimatum in 
bold Chinese characters: Either he 
stopped teaching gung fu (the Can- 
tonese version of kung fu) to non- 
Asian students, or he would have to 
fight, right then and there, with 
their top man. 

Lee disdainfully handed the 
scroll back to the leader. “TIl teach 
whomever I choose,” he said calmly. 
“I don’t care what color they are.” 
While such nonracist views are gen- 
erally applauded today, in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown of the mid-1960s 
teaching Oriental “secrets” to non- 
Orientals was perceived as the high- 
est form of treason among the 
martial arts community. Though 
Lee had many virtues, it is well- 
known among his friends, family 
and students that suffering fools pa- 
tiently wasn’t one of them. By his 
words and demeanor Lee effectively 
threw the gauntlet back at the feet 
of his would-be challenger. 

A fight immediately broke out, 
and in a matter of seconds Lee had 
the previously bold and self-righ- 
teous kung fu expert running for the 
nearest exit. After considerable leg 
work Lee was able to throw the man 
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to the floor and extract a submis- 
sion from him. He then tossed the 
entire group off the premises, curs- 
ing them out in Cantonese. To his 
shock, however, Lee discovered that 
hed expended a tremendous 
amount of energy in the altercation. 

“He was surprised and disap- 
pointed at the physical condition he 
was in,” Linda said. Although it took 
all of three minutes, “he thought 
that the fight had lasted way too 
long and that it was his own lack of 
proper conditioning that made it 
such a lengthy set-to. He 
felt inordinately winded 
afterward.” This fight 
caused Lee to thoroughly 
investigate alternative 
avenues of physical con- 
ditioning, and he con- 
cluded that he needed to 
develop considerably 
more strength—in both 
his muscular and cardio- 
vascular systems—if he 
was ever to become the 
greatest martial artist of all time. 

Knowing that the muscle maga- 
zines were the only existing source 
of health and strength-training in- 
formation, Lee immediately sub- 
scribed to all the bodybuilding 
publications he could find. He or- 
dered courses out of the magazines 
and tested their claims and theo- 
ries. He frequented secondhand 
bookstores, purchasing books on 
bodybuilding and strength training, 
including one written by Eugen 
Sandow titled Strength & How to 
Obtain It that was originally pub- 
lished in 1897. His hunger for 
knowledge was so great, he pur- 
chased everything he could get his 
hands on from hot-off-the-press 
courses to backlist classics. No price 
was too high for knowledge, partic- 
ularly if applying it resulted in in- 
creased strength, power and 
muscularity. 

During his lifetime Bruce Lee 
amassed a tremendous library, in- 
cluding tomes on philosophy, mar- 
tial arts and some 140 publications 
that dealt extensively with physical 
fitness, bodybuilding, kinesiology 
and weightlifting. “Bruce used to 
come into his school in Chinatown 
with an armful of articles from the 
muscle magazines,’ recalled In- 
osanto. “He'd say, ‘Look at this. 
These bodybuilders all say they do 
this in order to increase their 
strength—it’s a common denomi- 
nator running through all of their 


writings.’ 
Hed look 
for consis- 
tency in 
things like 
that and 
would 
compare 
and elimi- 
nate the 
data he 
felt was 
superflu- 
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with the help of two of his closer 
friends and students in the Bay area 
Lee devised a three-days-per-week 
bodybuilding program that he felt 
fit his needs perfectly. According to 
Alan Joe, “James Lee and I intro- 
duced Bruce to the basic weight- 
training techniques. We used to 
train with basic exercises like 
squats, pullovers and curls for 
about three sets each. Nothing real- 
ly spectacular, but we were just get- 
ting him started.” This program 
served Lee well from 1965 until 1970 
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and fit in 
with his 
philosophy 
of getting 
the maxi- 
mum re- 
sults out of 
the  mini- 
mum—or 
most eco- 
nomical— 
expenditure 
of energy. 
TE 
ev ce Vie 
other-day 
schedule he 
used al- 
lowed for 
the often- 
neglected 
aspect of recovery. Lee coordinated 
his bodybuilding workouts so they 
fell on days when he wasn’t engaged 
in either endurance-enhancing or 
overly strenuous martial arts train- 
ing. The program worked like 
magic, increasing his bodyweight 
from 135 pounds to at one point 
just over 165. 
Lee geared his training for func- 


tion rather than sheer muscle size, 
however, and he incorporated the 
three core tenets of total fitness into 
his bodybuilding routine: stretching 
for flexibility, weight training for 
strength and cardiovascular activity 
for his respiratory system. In other 
words, he was the original cross- 
trainer. 

Here's the weight routine he put 


together. He performed it on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Clean and presses. Lee began this 
movement by taking a shoulder- 
width grip on an Olympic barbell. 
Bending his knees, he squatted in 
front of the resistance, and with a 
quick snap of his arms and a thrust 
of his legs he cleaned the barbell to 
his chest and stood up. After a brief 
pause he thrust the barbell to arm’s 
length overhead, paused briefly and 
then lowered it back to the top of his 
chest. After another brief pause he 
lowered the bar back to the floor. 
With absolutely no rest Lee then ini- 
tiated his second repetition, and he 
kept going until he completed eight 
reps. To take full advantage of the 
cardiorespiratory as well as 
strength-building benefits, Lee took 
only a short rest and then per- 
formed his second and final set. 

Squats. This staple of bodybuild- 
ing was the cornerstone of Lee’s 
barbell training. He had clipped out 
more than 20 articles on the exer- 
cise, and he practiced many varia- 
tions of it. In this routine, however, 
he performed it in the standard 
fashion. Resting a barbell across his 
shoulders, he placed his feet ap- 
proximately shoulder width apart. 
Making sure that he was properly 
balanced, he slowly descended to a 
full squat position. With no pause in 
the bottom position he used the 
strength of his hips, glutes, ham- 


strings, calves and quadriceps to re- 
turn to the starting position, where- 
upon he would commence rep 
number two. Once again, he took 
only a short breather between his 
two sets. 

Pullovers. Although there is no 
evidence that Bruce Lee supersetted 
barbell pullovers with squats, 
there’s reason to believe that this 
was the case—if only for the fact 
that it was the custom of the time. 
Squats were considered a great 
“overall muscle builder,” whereas 
pullovers were simply a “rib box ex- 
pander” or “breathing exercise.” 
Consequently, in the late 1960s and 
early ’70s it was the fashion to in- 
corporate pullovers as a “finishing” 
movement for squats. 

Lee performed his pullovers by 
lying on his back on a flat bench 
and taking a shoulder-width grip on 
a barbell that he pressed out to full 
extension above his chest. From this 
position he lowered the barbell be- 
hind his head—making sure to keep 
a slight bend in his elbows so as not 
to strain his elbow joints—until it 
touched the floor ever so slightly 
and provided a comfortable stretch 
in his lats. From this fully extended 
position he slowly reversed the mo- 
tion by contracting his lats, pecs 
and the long heads of his triceps. 

Bench presses. Lee was able to 
develop an incredible chest muscu- 
lature. His upper pecs were particu- 
larly impressive, bunching and 
splitting into thousands of fibrous 
bands. Interestingly, his personal 
records indicate that the only direct 
barbell movement he performed for 
his chest was the good old-fash- 
ioned bench press. Lying on a flat 
bench and again taking a shoulder- 
width grip on an Olympic barbell, 
he pressed the weight off the sup- 


port pins to arm's length above his 
chest. From this locked-out posi- 
tion he then lowered the bar to his 
chest and exhaled as he pressed it 
back up to the fully locked-out posi- 
tion. 

Good mornings. A word of cau- 
tion about this exercise. Lee per- 
formed it to strengthen his lower 
back, but one day in early 1970 he 
loaded the bar with 135 pounds 
and—without a warmup—proceed- 
ed to knock off eight repetitions. On 
his last rep he felt a pop and later 
found out that hed damaged the 
fourth sacral nerve of his lower 
back. As a result he experienced in- 
credible back pain for the rest of his 
life. That’s not to say this movement 
is without merit. Just make sure you 
do an adequate warmup before you 
perform it. 


“He was a huge influence on me. | 
had posters of him all over my bed- 
room walls. | watched all of his 
movies | don't know how many 
times each and even studied karate 
for a couple of years when | was 
about 14. | like a lot of things about 
Bruce Lee; he was far superior to 
anybody else in his field. Also, it may 
sound kind of funny now when you 
consider the size of the people | com- 
pete against, but | really admired his 
physique. He had great definition 
and superb abdominals. | really ad- 
mired his absolute dedication to his 
training. He used to do that thing 
where he spread his scapulae and 
then tensed every muscle in his body. 
He had an incredible physique! Bruce 
Lee was definitely one of my 
heroes.” 

—Dorian Yates 


Start by placing a barbell across 
your shoulders and positioning 
your feet three inches apart. Bend at 
the waist, keeping your hands on 
the barbell at all times. Keep going 
until your back is at a 90 degree 
angle to your hips and then return 
to the upright position. 

Barbell curls. These were respon- 
sible for developing his very im- 
pressive pair of biceps—not to 
mention his incredible pulling 
power, which he used to good effect 
in all of his sparring sessions. 

To perform this movement prop- 
erly, he took a comfortable shoul- 
der-width grip on the barbell with 
his palms facing forward. Keeping a 
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"Bruce Lee's physique was way 
ahead of its time. It simply transcended 
that of most athletes—especially mar- 
tial artists. | say this because | myself 
am a martial artist. You can plainly see 
that he was a fanatic about his body 
and that it was built by reading about 
and implementing a lot of different 
skills. You can tell by his physique that 
he had put in a lot of hours in the gym 
in order to be the best at what he did, 
which was martial arts. 
"| was very impressed by his 
physique! Look at his lats, his abs, his 
cuts. Now, as a professional body- 
builder, | can relate even more to it 
than | could when | was just a martial 
artist. As far as l'm concerned, he's in a 
category that's way beyond us. He not 
only wanted to look good, which he 
accomplished, but he wanted to be 
good. He was in great condition, and 
everything was geared for function, 
every muscle was developed to the 
level that it was for an express pur- 
pose. No excess baggage. Hell, who 
isn't impressed with his physique? 
Every time he took his shirt off in a 


movie, everyone would always go 


h!' and ‘Ahhh!’ He was th 
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slight bend in his knees for stabi- 
lization, Lee contracted his biceps 
and curled the barbell up until it 
was on a level with his upper pecs. 


Pausing briefly in the fully contract- 


ed position, he then slowly lowered 
the barbell back to the starting posi- 
tion. 


According to Inosanto, Bruce Lee 
didn’t just train with the above-list- 
ed exercises, but he also incorporat- 
ed weight training into his martial 
arts workouts. “Bruce always shad- 
owboxed with small weights in his 
hands, and he did a drill in which 
he punched for 12 series in a row, 
100 punches per series, using a 
pyramid system of one-, two-, 
three-, five-, seven- and 10-pound 
weights—and then he reversed the 
pyramid and went 10, seven, five, 
three, two, one and finally zero 
weight. He had me do this drill with 
him and, man, what a burn you got 
in your delts and arms!” 

It didn’t stop there, however. 
When Lee wasn’t training with 
weights in his martial arts workouts 
or during one of his three whole- 
body weight-training sessions, he 
could be found curling a dumbbell 
that he kept in the office of his 
house. 

“He was always using that dumb- 
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Wong said. 
Linda Lee added that 
her husband “was fanatic 
bell” Linda about ab training. He was al- 
Lee recalled. “Bruce had ways doing situps, crunches, 
the unique ability to do several Roman chair movements, leg 
things at once. It wasn't at all un- raises and V-ups.” Chuck Nor- 
usual for me to find him watchinga ris has gone 
boxing match on TV while simulta- on record 
neously performing a full side split, recalling 
reading a book in one hand and the time he 
pumping a dumbbell in the other.” went to visit 
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The Iron Man Connection 


Given Bruce Lee's rabid appetite for 
knowledge and the fact that the only 
source of bodybuilding information in the 
late "60s and early '70s was the bodybuild- 
ing magazines, it's not surprising that he 
was an avid reader of those publications. 
He subscribed to most of them, but the one 
he kept renewing year after year up until 
the time of his passing was /ron Man. In 
fact, he had his wife renew his subscription 
in May 1973, exactly two months before he 
died. It's obvious that he placed consider- 
able value on the cutting-edge articles that 
appeared in /ron Man each month and uti- 
lized the information in formulating his own 
workout routines for health and fitness. 


, ‘By far the most impressive ‘of bouncing 
Lee's bodyparts were his abdominal y o u n g 
muscles, which he trained daily. Brandon on 


“Bruce always felt that if your stom- his ab- 
ach wasn't developed, then youhad domen 
no business getting in the ring,” while si- 
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multaneously perform- 
ing dumbbell flyes for his 
pecs and doing leg raises 
for his abs—all while 
lying on the floor watch- 
ing television. 


In order improve his 
gripping and punching 
power, Lee became an 
avid devotee of forearm 
training. While many 
champion bodybuilders 
shy away from direct 
forearm work, Lee made 
a point to train his daily. 
“He was a forearm fanat- 
ic,” Linda Lee said, 
laughing. “If ever any 
bodybuilder—such as 
Bill Pearl—came out with 
a forearm course, Bruce 
would have to get it.” Lee 
even commissioned an 
old friend of his from San 
Francisco, George Lee 
(no relation), to build 
him several gripping ma- 
chines, to which Lee 
added weight for addi- 
tional resistance. 
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(continued from page 93) 


For the past two years I’ve been 
hard at work compiling all (and I 
mean all) of Bruce Lee’s training 
programs and notes on physical 
training for a book series that, like 
his training methods, has proved to 
be constantly evolving. What 
amazes me after looking through all 
his materials is just how thorough 
his knowledge of training actually 
was. Lee believed that you could 
never know too much about a sub- 
ject that could benefit your health, 
and he lived his entire life trying to 
acquire as much about knowledge 
health and fitness as he could. 

Although Lee is no longer with us, 
his teachings live on. His enduring 
impact is nothing short of incredi- 
ble, and that’s certainly true in the 
realm of exercise science. Lee epito- 
mized the athletic ideals of dili- 
gence, hard work, bearing up under 
adversity and refusing to short- 
change either yourself or your po- 
tential. “Low aim is the biggest 
crime a man has,” he once told tae 
kwon do master Jhoon Rhee. “Re- 
member, life is a journey, not a des- 
tination.” 

The Roman philosopher Seneca 
once said, “Man's life, even though 
he lives not long, is long enough if 
he lives it right.” If this is so, then 
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Bruce Lee, while he might have had 
a short life by most standards, lived 
perhaps the most fulfilling life pos- 
sible. He also just happened to have 
built one of the greatest physiques 


of all time along the way. 

Editor’s note: As international in- 
terest in Bruce Lee continues to grow, 
the demand for authentic, original 
Bruce Lee material grows right along 


with it. The company with the most 
authentic audio and video material 


“My all-time idol is Bruce Lee. 
He was in a class by himself, and 
he performed like it. A lot of 
karate guys were all on the verge 
of frailness and hiding it behind a 
karate gi, whereas in the majority 
of Bruce Lee's films, the first thing 
to go is the jacket. Right then and 
there you know this guy is legiti- 
mate. When you see the rippling 
abs and the back lat spread and 
the traps—those are muscles that 
you aren't born with; you have to 
develop them. That right there 
brings you in tune with the per- 
former. Just looking at his 
physique made you want to train. 

“Nothing looks better than an 
athlete with a set of abs and a 
nice V-taper. Bruce Lee had those 
in every one of his films, and ever 
since then, when you see a karate 
movie, like, with Van Damme or 
the Rambo series with Stallone 
and the Rocky series with Carl 
Weathers, all of that is an emula- 
tion of Bruce Lee's movies, in 
which he showed that hot body 
early on. And | think it just 
evolved into bodybuilding with 
Amold Schwarzenegger coming 
to the screen.” 


— Shawn Ray 


on the market today is Little-Wolff 
Creative Group, which features an 
incredible three-volume series of 
firsthand audio recordings of the 
late martial arts master, plus Lee’s 
only surviving video interview, 
“Bruce Lee: The Lost Interview.” The 
audiotapes sell for $12.95 apiece, 
and the video is $19.95, plus $3 ship- 
ping and handling for each item. 
Send orders to Little-Wolff Creative 
Group, 26500 W. Agoura Road, Suite 
502, Calabasas, CA 91302; or call 1- 
800-642-7823. 

Also highly recommended is a 
brand new training film on Bruce 
Lee's martial art, jeet kune do. It fea- 
tures private training footage of Lee 
as well as commentary by his son, 
Brandon, and narration by Bruce 
Lee. To order, send $39.94 plus $4 
shipping and handling to Legacy 
Productions USA, L.C., 3172 N. 
Rainbow Blvd., Las Vegas, NV 89108. 

Health For Life has also released a 
new video series on the principles of 
Bruce Lee’s jeet kune do. This four- 
volume set features Chris Kent, a stu- 
dent of Dan Inosanto in the 1970s 
and one of the foremost JKD instruc- 
tors in the world. “Dynamic Jeet 
Kune Do,” the four-volume set is 
available for $199.95, or you can buy 
each video individually for $59.95. 
Call Health For Life at 1-800-874- 
5339 to order. 
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“HIS HAIR 
TURNED FROM 
GREY TO 


YEARS OLD.” 


For centuries, 

the Chinese have 
spoken of a natural 
herbal formula and 
its ability to grow 
back lost hair while 
restoring original youth- 
ful color. Quickly and 
without dyes or artificial 
chemicals, hair begins to reappear in its 
original tone, thickness and sheen. 

Now for the first time since the Tong 
Dynasty, this time-tested Chinese formula 
is being exported to the United States 
under the “SHEN MIN” label. Shen Min 
is extracted from natural and ancient 
medicinal herbs including the nutrient-rich 
root of the wild Eastern rose plant. 

In addition to restoring lost hair and color, 
Shen Min is also said to lower cholesterol 
and improve circulation. 

Those using Shen Min in the United 
States over a four to six month period are 
amazed at the results and are receiving 
compliments from friends and associates. 
The results speak for themselves. 

Let Shen Min help you personally 
discover the Chinese secret of full, lustrous 
hair and a youthful appearance. Discover 
Shen Min by ordering a 90 tablet/30 day 
quantity for only $29.99. Please add $3.50 
for shipping/ handling(CT residents add 
6% sales tax). Send check or money order 
to address below or call: 


1-800-7SHEN MIN 
(1-800-774-3664) 


Make checks payable to: BIOTECH CORPORATION 


BIOTECH 628 HEBRON AVE. 

| BLD. II, Sure 108 
CORPORATION Guastonsury, CT 06033 
Dealer inquiries welcome. 


In the course of learning all he 
could about muscle development, 
Bruce Lee availed himself of the 
many bodybuilding magazines that 
proliferated during the mid-1960s 
and early ’70s. He studied their con- 


si a RCE 


lt was no secret 
that one of 

| ees favorite 
bodybuilding 


magazines was 


tents thoroughly, and when he 
found a subject that interested 
him—such as gaining mass, build- 
ing forearm strength or creating 
muscular definition—he would clip 
the article and save it. 

It was no secret that one of Lee’s 
favorite bodybuilding magazines 
was Iron Man, which in his day was 
owned by Peary and Mabel Rader. 
The Raders featured cutting-edge 
training information and shied 
away from the commercial hype 
that ran rampant through compet- 
ing publications. One of the training 
methods that was published in Iron 
Man during this era was known as 
PHA, or Peripheral Heart Action. 


The PHA System 


As intriguing as some of the pop- 
ular muscle-growth-stimulating 
techniques such as giant sets, flush- 
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rest/pause 
were, Lee was 
drawn to the 
radical PHA 
system, which 
was, in fact, 
the complete 
opposite of 
flushing, or 
pumping. The 
leading expo- 
nent of PHA 
was a young 
bodybuilder 
by the name of 
Bob Gajda, 
who explained 
in a series of 
Iron Man arti- 
cles that PHA 
placed its 
main empha- 
sis on contin- 
uous circu- 
lation. From 
Gajdas writ- 
ings, which in 
turn were 
based on the 
empirical re- 
search of the 
venerable 


physiology pi- 


oneer Dr. 
Arthur Stein- 
hause, Lee 


reasoned that 
keeping the 
circulation 
constant 
would have a 
tremendous 
benefit in 
terms of both 
muscle growth 
and total fit- 
ness. 

Gajda believed that the blood 
should not be congested in a mus- 


cle during a workout but rather 
should be moving in and out of the 


muscle at all times. Systems like 
PHA were actually forerunners of 
what is commonly called circuit 
training, in which you work through 
a series of usually five or six differ- 
ent exercises, each targeting a dif- 
ferent bodypart. You never exercise 
the same muscle twice in a row but 
instead move on—immediately—to 
another muscle or bodypart. As 
Gajda explained in one of the arti- 
cles found in Lee’s files: 


If you, for instance, performed 
two or more sets of curls in succes- 
sion, you would be doing 
the pump, or flushing, 
system. On the sequence 
system you would do a set 
of curls, then perhaps go 
to a set of calf raises or 
abdominal work or back 
work. In other words, do 
not exercise the same 
muscle two sets in succes- 
sion. Do not even use 
what is called the super- 
sets, in which you alter- 
nate between the biceps 
and the triceps for several 
sets. This will bring about 
a congestion of the whole 
arm. Go to some other 
bodypart. Then on to an- 
other bodypart. The ob- 
ject being that in the PHA 
system the exercises are 
spread over the entire 
body. 


Because you exercise 
your entire body at each 
workout, the PHA system 
provides a stimulated and 
uninterrupted flow of blood 
to the entire body. And be- 
cause you take no rest be- 
tween exercises, you 
maintain the accelerated 
blood flow, so you can delay the 
onset of fatigue much longer. Al- 
ways ahead of his time, Lee saw 
much merit in the concept of circuit 
training, not so much for the pur- 
poses for which it was being pro- 
moted—i.e., building massive 
muscles—but rather for building up 
muscular endurance, conditioning, 
strengthening the entire system 
and, of course, chiseling what in 
time would become perhaps the 
most envied body on the planet. 


E nter the Muscle Machine 


In November 1972 Lee took a 
brief respite from his filming sched- 
ule in hot and humid Hong Kong 


and went home to the United 
States. Ostensibly, he was 
going to take care of some 
business, but more significant- 
ly—at least as far as his 
physique training was con- 
cerned—when he boarded the 
plane to return to the East, he 
had in his pocket a bill of sale 
for a brand-new Marcy Circuit 
Training exercise machine. 

The Marcy machine, which 
was shipped by freighter and 
arrived in Hong Kong on 
Christmas Day, had many fea- 


a oui ee PHA 
system provides a 


stimulated and 


uninterrupted flow | 


of bic od to the 
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Lee in “Enter the Dragon” 
(above) and “The Chinese Con- 
nection” (left). 


tures and suited Lee's 
very exacting standards. 
It had nine stations and 
was designed by kinesi- 
ologists and exercise 
physiologists for the ex- 
press purpose of training 
each muscle group for a 
functional purpose. 

Certainly, the ma- 
chine—being a progres- 
sive-resistance 
device—would develop 
Lee’s muscles, but more 
important, to use Lee’s 
own phraseology, it would allow 
him to “express the human body” to 
the outermost limits of its ultimate 
potential. 

The machine boasted the follow- 
ing stations: 


Bench press 

eLat pulldown 

¢Two high pulleys 
¢Two floor pulleys 
eIsometric rack 
ekneeup, or leg raise 
eShoulder press 
eChinup bar 

eLeg press/leg thrust 


This last station was of particular 
interest to Lee, as it was in many re- 
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spects the forerunner to today’s 
NordicTrack. Two tracks came out 
from the base of the machine, each 
containing a stirrup of sorts. The 
tracks resembled the starting blocks 
that sprinters use at the beginning 
of a race, and they were connected 
to twin weight stacks that ranged 
from 10 to 220 pounds each. Ac- 


Shia 


Lee gives Chuck Norris an early lesson 
on the fine art of being a kung fu action 
hero (above). 


cording to the literature that came 
with the machine, the objective was 
to spend 30 seconds at each station, 
performing as many repetitions as 
possible and then, with absolutely 
no rest, proceed from station to sta- 
tion until the trainee had run 
through all nine stations. 

The machine was assembled by 
Lee’s longtime friend and student 
Herb Jackson, who happened to be 
visiting him in Hong Kong with an- 
other close friend and student of 
Lee’s, Ted Wong. By the end of the 
second week of January 1973 the 
machine had been incorporated— 
in a big way—into Lee’s daily train- 
ing. During a trip to California in 
May 1973 Lee was interviewed for 
the now-defunct Fighting Stars 
magazine, and the reporter noted 
that “in two years Lee’s style of liv- 
ing has changed rapidly. He owns 
an 11-bedroom mansion with a col- 
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lege-size gym.” 

“I feel that I want to 
be the best martial 
artist,” Lee told the re- 
porter. “Not just for the 
sake of movies but be- 
cause this is my inter- 
est. To be good, I have 
to spend a lot of time 
practicing. My mini- 
mum daily training is 


two hours; this includes running 
three miles, special weight training, 
kicking and hitting the light and 
heavy bags. I really dig exercise.” 

The “special weight training” that 
Lee referred to was, of course, his 
circuit training on the Marcy ma- 
chine. According to Bob Wall, the 
California-based businessman and 
1970 World Heavyweight Karate 
champion who also had a support- 
ing role in Lee’s “Enter the 
Dragon,” “When I saw him 
train during the filming of 
‘Enter the Dragon,’ Bruce 
was really into cable work, 
where he'd pull this way 
and then the other way; 
curl that way. He was really 
into angles, and he'd never 
do the exact same angle 
twice. He did a lot of cable 
triceps extensions and 
things like that.” 

Another individual who 
appeared in “Enter the 
Dragon” was Yeung Sze, or 
Bolo Yeung, as he has since 
become known in the U.S. 
According to Bolo, “Bruce’s 
house had a Marcy gym in 
it—just off the kitchen. 
Bruce liked bodybuilding 
movements, and he 
worked out every day, per- 
forming standing presses, 
pulldowns—the works.” 

Certainly, the machine 
paid huge dividends in 
terms of maximizing Lee’s 
muscularity, and he was so 
impressed with the results, 
he continued to use the 
machine right up until the 
day he died, July 20, 1973. 
Given that the Marcy unit 


was the only variable to enter his 
training life at that time—his diet, 
aerobic exercise and activities re- 
mained at the same frenetic levels— 
one can only conclude that this 
unique piece of equipment and the 
routines he performed on it were re- 
sponsible for the incredible condi- 
tion he displayed in “Enter the 
Dragon,” a film that remains unsur- 
passed as the classic of the genre. 
Upon Lee’s passing, his widow, 
Linda Lee, donated the exercise ma- 
chine to his former public school in 
Kowloon, La Salle College, where it 
remained until 1995 (see “John Lit- 
tle and the Return of Bruce Lee’s 
Muscle Machine’). 


|sometrics: The Static 


onnection 


While Lee had a vested interest in 
all forms of resistance training, he 
was particularly intrigued by the 
Marcy units isometric rack. Since 
the mid-1960s he had made isomet- 
ric exercises a staple in his body- 
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building and strength-build- 
ing routines. There are pic- 
tures of him working out on 
a portable isometric exercis- 
er, a machine that was man- 
ufactured by bodybuilding 
companies such as Weider 
and Bob Hoffman's York Bar- 
bell Company. As handy a 
gadget as the portable iso- 
metric exerciser might have 
been, however, the love of 
Bruce’s resistance-training 


life during the late 60s and early 
’70s was the isometric rack. In it he 
could perform not only his beloved 
isometric exercises but also such in- 
novative training techniques as 
partial bench presses and quarter- 
squats with barbells. 

A typical isometric program for 
Lee consisted of the eight exercises 
included in the hand-written list on 
page 157. 

What Lee loved most about iso- 


ee had curd 


: surgeon would 
i have envied: 
There wasn’t a 
square inch of 


ae 


i ES 


his physique 
| that held an 


; ounce of fat. 


[eee RARE ; 
metrics was that he could generate 
maximum tension within the target 
muscle group. He always envi- 
sioned the muscle as a spring coil- 
ing up, just waiting to be released, 
and isometrics served him well in 
cultivating this capacity. Even so, he 
knew that it was only part of the 
total fitness equation. 


Aerobics: The Forgotten Factor 


To say that Bruce Lee was ripped 
is to display a flair 
for the obvious. Lee 
had cuts that a mas- 
ter surgeon would 
have envied. There 
wasn't a square inch 
of his physique that 
held an ounce of fat, 
and there was a rea- 
son for this: Bruce 
trained first and 
foremost for en- 
durance, the direct 
by-product of which 
is definition. 

Unlike most 
bodybuilders, who 
make the mistake of attempting to 
“burn” (a misnomer in itself) body- 
fat away with barbell exercises, Lee 
was a great advocate of cardiovas- 
cular workouts long before they be- 
came fashionable. His typical 
aerobics program consisted of run- 
ning, which he once described as 
“the king of all exercises.” 

“When I’m jogging early in the 
morning—boy!—it’s sure refresh- 
ing,” he told (continued on page 155) 


(continued from page 110) a reporter 
in mid-1973. “Although Hong Kong 
is one of the most crowded places in 
the world, I’m surprised how peace- 
ful it can be in the morning. Sure, 
there are people, but I become 
oblivious to them while I’m run- 
ning.” 

According to the people he ran 
with, a typical session was any- 
where from 15 to 45 minutes, in 
which time he'd attempt to clear 
two to six miles. “In Hong Kong he'd 
run at least a mile and a half at 
night,” recalled Jackson. NBA super- 
star Kareem Abdul Jabbar, another 
of Lee’s martial arts students, said, 
“T used to run with Bruce up and 
down Roscomare Road in Bel Air. It 
was very hilly terrain—which Bruce 
loved—and we'd do that at the be- 
ginning of each of our weekly work- 
outs.” 

Lee alternated this road work 
with sessions on the stationary bi- 
cycle, which he'd often ride for 45 
minutes straight, covering the 
equivalent of 10 to 15 miles. Jackson 
said that Bruce occasionally wore a 
rubber neoprene belt around his 
waist while cycling. “He'd put that 
around his waist and then hop on 
that stationary bike for a series of 
10-minute sessions with the resis- 
tance turned full up. He felt it 
helped to concentrate the sweating 
and energy burnoff to his waist 
area.” 

According to Linda, Bruce’s waist 
certainly benefited from all the at- 
tention. At its biggest he taped out 
at 28 inches. At its smallest, she 
said, “His waist measured probably 
under 26 inches.” Lee also incorpo- 
rated rope skipping into his cardio- 
vascular routine, performing three 
sets of a minute each. 

By early 1971 Lee had become 
what we in the weight-training 
trade call an “instinctive trainer,” 
meaning that he'd train according to 
what he felt his body needed on a 
given day. “Bruce was constantly ex- 
perimenting,” recalled Danny In- 
osanto, another close friend and 
student of Lee’s martial art jeet 
kune do, which translates into 
English as “the way of the inter- 
cepting fist.” 

“He was consistently reading 
through the muscle magazines 
and looking for new products 
and items that would help him 
build his body and make it 
stronger. If he found such an 
item, he'd read all about it, order 


it and then 
try it out to 
see if the 
claims made 
for it were 
true or not. If 
he found that 
it wasn’t all it 
was cracked 
up to be, he'd 
discard it and 
try some- 
thing else. He 
was forever 
experiment- 
ing.” 
Experi- 
mentation 
was the core 
of Lee’s over- 
all philoso- 
phy. He once 
said, “Absorb 
what is use- 
ful, reject 
what is use- 
less and add 
what is 
specifically 
your own.” 
This perfectly 
summarized 
his approach 
not only to 
martial arts 
but to weight training as well. 


The Tao of Flexibility 


The final element of Lee’s total- 
fitness program was flexibility. After 
all, what good is it to build enough 
power to kick a 300-pound heavy 
bag and send it flying if you haven't 
the flexibility to unharness it? 

Lee believed that warming up 
and stretching were vital to his craft, 
and he worked long and hard at be- 
coming as flexible as possible. Ironi- 
cally, stretching, kicking, punching, 
running and even training with 
weights weren't easy things for Lee 
to do because he'd damaged the 
fourth sacral nerve in his back while 
performing good mornings—an ex- 
ercise in which you bend over at the 


waist and 
return to 
the up- 
right po- 
sition 
with re- 
sistance 
across 
your 
shoul- 
ders— 
with 135 
pounds. 
As a re- 
sult he 
was or- 
dered to 
stay in 
bed for six months, which, accord- 
ing to Linda Lee, just about drove 
him crazy. He was also told he’d 
never be able to kick again. 
Fortunately, history records 
the fact that Bruce Lee perse- 
vered and proved the experts 
wrong on that count, but he 
never again underestimated the 
supreme value of stretching prior 
to a workout, and for the rest of 
his life he felt a tinge of pain in 
his lower back whenever he 
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John Little and the 
Return of Bruce 
Lee’s Muscle Machine 


An interesting side note to the 
story of Lee and the Marcy Cir- 
cuit Trainer is that during the 
course of researching a book on 
his training methods, I contact- 
ed his former public school in 
Hong Kong, La Salle College, to 
which Lee’s widow, Linda, had 
donated the 
machine after 
his death. | 
learned that 
Lees muscle 
machine had 
been disassem- 
bled and had 
been lying in 
storage—“rust- 
ing out,” as one of the school’s headmasters candidly 
told me—for a period of several years because of some 
renovations at the school. To make a long story short, 
the school officials indicated that they'd be willing to 
part with it, thus freeing their storage facility for other 
purposes, if I would have it shipped back to America. 

I quickly contacted Linda to give her the news that 
after some 23 years Bruce's machine was coming 
home—and also to tell her that I recognized that she 
was its true owner. Linda had only one question. “Are 
you planning on selling it?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered sincerely. “I would like to clean it 
up and train on it myself and someday pass it on to my 
children.” 

Linda seemed pleased with the response. “Well, 
then, why don't you keep it?” she said. It was a dream 
come true. 

On August 15, 1995, the oceanliner Seabreeze pulled 
into San Francisco harbor from Hong Kong carrying in 
her hold the cargo that had traversed the Pacific more 
than two decades before. Within 29 days the cargo 


cleared customs and was on its 
way down the coast to Los Ange- 
les. On September 13 a huge 
transport truck wheeled into my 
driveway at 10 p.m. Standing at 
my side were Herb Jackson and 
Ted Wong, the men who'd helped 
set up the machine in 1973. 

When the crate was open, we 
took a look inside and saw the 
dismantled parts of what had 
once been responsible for build- 
ing the most lethal physique of 
the 20th century. Yes, there was 
some serious rust and even some 
paint that obscured the ma- 
chine’s original chrome. Never- 
theless, there could be no 
mistaking that this was the ma- 
chine. I checked the parts that 
had appeared in the video “Bruce Lee: The Legend” 
and in a Japanese television special that was produced 
to commemorate the release of Lee’s last (albeit incom- 
plete) film, “The Game of Death,” in 1978. There were 
the pulley handles that Bob Wall had described Bruce 
as using so feverishly while carving up and musculariz- 
ing his physique for “Enter the Dragon,” the detach- 
able kneeup station that was visible in the video and 
the lat pulldown that Bruce had used to develop his 
tremendous lats and incredible V-taper. 

Most important of all, however, the lat pulldown unit 
had on it a factory sticker that proclaimed it to be a 
Marcy Circuit Trainer, Model CT-9-M and the serial 
number 2175, which confirmed that it was the very 
machine Lee had owned. Bruce’s muscle machine had 
come home at last. 

My sincerest hope is that someday, after Ted, Herb 
and I have removed all the rust and paint, I'll be able to 
reply to an overzealous gym teacher's query as to why 
my children are in such great shape by saying, “It’s be- 
cause they work out daily on Bruce Lee’s circuit train- 


” 


er. 


thought other- 
wise. Lee’s 
personal 
handwritten 
stretching 
program ap- 


pears on 
page 157. 
While all 


of the above 
would seem 
to represent 

ccs the per- 
fect—and, therefore, 
complete—total-fitness regimen, 
the fact is that these workouts rep- 
resent only the proverbial tip of the 
iceberg. 

Remember that Bruce Lee was 
constantly experimenting, trying to 
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extend the outer limits of his genet- 
ic potential. He refused to accept 
anything, from an exercise to a 
training apparatus, that he felt had 
outlived its effectiveness. In fact, his 
philosophy of jeet kune do is found 
in the phrase, “Using no way as way; 
having no limitation as limitation.” 

To that end Lee employed many 
different routines and exercises that 
effectively served his training and 
bodybuilding purposes while he 
used them. As a result, when it 
comes to the subject of muscle defi- 
nition, rock-hard conditioning and 
well-balanced total fitness that 
serves a real-world purpose, Lee’s 
training programs rank among the 
most result-producing ever devised. 


Iron Man Articles 
Clipped and Saved by Bruce Lee 


From the mid-1960s until his death in 1973, Bruce Lee was an 
avid reader of muscle magazines, collecting articles on training 
systems, nutrition and various aspects of muscle development. 
One of the magazines he subscribed to—and the only one to 
which he continued to renew his subscription—was Iron Man. 
Here's a list of the Iron Man articles he found particularly signifi- 
cant and organized in a four-volume series of folders. 


Volume 1 


Peripheral Heart Action 


“The PHA, or Sequence, 
Revolution” by Peary Rader 


“The New Revolutionary PHA, or 
Sequence, System of Training, as Developed by Bob Gajda” 
by Peary Rader 


“Bob Gajda: Mr. USA and His 
Amazing Sequence System of Training” by Norman Zale 


“Advance PHA, or Sequence, 
Training” by Bob Gajda, as told to the Editor 


“Solving Some PHA Problems” by 
Peary Rader 


“PHA Routines for Maximum 
Gains...Using a Minimum of Equipment” by Jim Craig, as 
told to the Editor 


“Bodybuilding Fitness & PHA” by 
Carl Richford 


Various Bodybuilding Subjects 


“The Juxtaposition Principle in 
Training” by Richard Simmons 


“Latest Muscle-Building 
Technique—as Used by the Champions” by Bruce Page 


“Let’s Take a Long Look 
at Arms” 
by Bruce Page 
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“Strongman Stunts 
Made Easy—Bend 
Bottle Caps” 
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Lower-Back Exercise 


“Specialize on that 
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“Increase your Deadlift 100 Lbs.” 
by Maurice Johnson 


Squats 


“The Squat—Greatest Single 
Exercise” (three parts) by Peary Rader 


“The Squat—Still King of 
Exercises” by Peary Rader 


“Troubles You May Have 
Squatting” by Peary Rader 


“Facts and Fallacies About the 
Squat” by Bruce Randall 


“Body Power—How to Develop 
It” by Doug Hepburn 


“The Squat & 20 Reps for 
Fast Gains—Gain a Pound a Day” by Peary Rader 


“Let’s Give Weightless Squats 
a Chance” by Paul R. Niemi 


Isometrics 
“New Theory on the Value of 
Isometrics for Barbell Men” 
Volume 2 
Arm Training 


“Arm Building With 
Fannie du Toit” by 
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Greater Size” by 
Jim McLellan 
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“Specialize for 
the Spread 
Lats” by 
Achilles Kal- 
los 


“4 Photos of 
Bill Pearl” 


“Health Through Exercise” by the 
Editors 
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Volume 4 
Abdominal Training 


“The Best Course for a Muscular 
Midsection” by Achilles Kallos 


“How I Developed My 
Abdominals” by James Schwertley, as told to Vern Bickel 


“Abdominal Specialization With 
Tommy Williams” by Achilles Kallos 


“Do It Right—for a Trim Waist” 
by Bill Pearl and Leo Stern 


“Abdominal Specialization” by 
Harry Johnson 


“Training for Abdominal Health” 
by Hal Stephens 


“WMCSA Makes Situps Pleasure” 
by Roger Altemus 


Calf Training 


“An Antidote for Stubborn 
Calves” by Bruce Page 
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